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Jungk and co-workers have found that tricalchim phosphate is a
better adjuvant and concentrating agent than aluminum hydroxide
in the preparation of vaccines.
Gray and Norden have reported a new immunizing agent called
erysipelas vaccine avirulent (EVA) which is composed of a living
avirulent but highly antigenic strain strain of E. insidiosa. Experi-
mental and field trials with this vaccine indicate that it is an effec-
tive immunizing agent. It may be used simultaneously with im-
mune serum or used alone.
Jungk and Murdock have described an emulsion vaccine
which they found to be effective in producing immunity in new-
born pigs. A formalin-killed aluminum-hydroxide-adsorbed bac-
terin was combined with the emulsifying agent manide mono-
oleate (arcel A) and a light mineral oil (bayol F) to form the
vaccine.
It has been apparent for some time that vaccination of swine
does prevent the acute type of the disease, but arthritis may be
observed later. Neher et al. have found that 62 per cent of the pigs
vaccinated in one experiment developed rheumatoid arthritis fol-
lowing an intravenous challenge dose of live organisms. Only 14
per cent of the surviving unvaccinated pigs developed arthritic
lesions.
Prophylactic use of the immune serum is valuable in swine-
raising but the passive immunity is of short duration and cannot
be relied on for longer than two weeks. Specific immune serum
has been used prophylactically and for treatment of turkeys and
ducks, with some reported beneficial results, but there seems to
be no agreement as to the practicability of such procedures.
Diagnosis. The diagnosis of infections due to Erysipelothrix
insidiosa may be made with certainty only by bacteriologic or
serologic procedures. Swine erysipelas may readily be confused
with other acute septicemic infections. The chronic forms of the
disease, accompanied by valvular lesions, arthritis, or skin mani-
festations may also be caused by other microorganisms.
The slender, Gram-positive rods may sometimes be found in
smears of tissue. Large clumps of the bacteria often are observed
in smears of blood from pigeons (Fig. 34.2) and in smears from the
spleen or kidneys of mice which have been inoculated with material
obtained in cases of swine erysipelas. The microorganism can be
demonstrated by inoculation of blood or serum agar. The tinyr
smooth colonies, which may not be seen for several days, may then
be transferred to suitable differential mediums for identification.
Packer has shown that Erysipelothrix insidiosa may be more
easily isolated from contaminated tissues if sodium azide and crys-
tal violet are incorporated in the medium.